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poured overseas to our expeditionary forces called for
an immense number of boxes, including ammunition
boxes. If private building largely stopped, building
of factories, of army hutments, both here and in
France, went on very rapidly, and for this work wood
was in chief demand. Trench warfare again involved
wood, as did railway construction behind the lines,
with its call for innumerable sleepers, and there were
the miles of duckboards needed to cross the sodden
and shell-pocked areas.

Wood, in short, was more than ever indispensable.
But we could not spare the tonnage space to carry

this bulky commodity here from distant
Home-grown countries. As early as 19153 the
ComrSttee Government set up the Home-grown

Timber Committee to promote the
development of timber supplies from our own native
resources, and early in 1916, when the first steps were
taken to effect a reduction in our imports, it was
decided to cut down the imports of pit-props and
seek to obtain them more largely from sources in
this country.

Timber imports showed an inevitable drop during
the first two years of the War, but not so great a drop

as might have been expected, in view of
Limited the possibility of substituting the home-

Srown article- The Final Report of the
Forestry Sub-Committee of the Re-
construction Committee, issued in May, 1917,
estimated that the 1915 timber imports represented
75 per cent, and those for 1916, 62 per cent, of the
average imports in the five years before the War.
But as all our imports were lower in these two years,
the proportional reduction was much slighter. In
1909-1913, timber averaged 11.6 per cent, of our total